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CURRENT EVENTS AND CONCERT 
NOTES. 


AT HOME. 
Tue Nora Clench Quartet (Miss Nora 
Clench, Miss Lucy Stone, Miss Cecilia Gates, 
and Miss May Mukle), which was formed in 
the early part of this year and made a suc- 
cessful début during the summer season, 
gave the first of four chamber concerts at the 
Eolian Hall on Monday evening, November 
21st, when the late Hugo Wolf's quartet in 
D minor was heard for the first time in 
London. ‘‘ Entbehren sollst du, sollst ent- 
behren” is the motto given to the work, 
which, while obviously modelled on Beet- 





hoven's later quartets, and strongly reminis- 
cent of the Bonn master in the two 
third and fourth movements, has nevertheless 
a distinct individuality and an _ elevated 
feeling throughout. Very high praise must 
be accorded the quartet for an interpre- 
tation that was admirably integral in feeling 
and expression. The quartet was also heard 
in Brahms in A minor, and Miss Norah 
Clench was associated with Mr. Percy 
Grainger in an excellent rendering of 
Strauss’s pianoforte and violin sonata in E 
flat. Mr. Gervase Elwes varied the enter- 
tainment with a number of songs. 

Mrs. Alicia Adelaide Needham’s new song 
cycle, ‘*A Bunch of Shamrock" was the 
principal item in the programme of her con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening, 
November 22nd. Most of the settings are 
very attractive, notably two dainty numbers 
for the soprano—‘' The Little Red Lark” 
and ‘* The Sweet of the Year,’’ which were 
beautifully sung by Mme. Marchesi ; “ My 
Dark Rosaleen,” very effectively given by 
Mr. Charles Copland ; and the “ Pictures of 
[reland’’ quartet. Several other songs and 
compositions by the concert-giver, evidencing 
the wide range of her art, figured in a rather 
lengthy programme. 

The chief attraction of the Sunderland. - 
Thistleton Chamber Concert, given on Tues- 
day afternoon, November the 22nd, at Broad- 
wood’s, was the first English performance 
(so far as records go) of Couperin’s “ Apothe- 
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osis of Corelli," a suite of seven movements 
for two violins and figured bass which proved 
very delightful music. 

Mr. Quintin Downer, gave a pianoforte 
recital at Bechstein Hall on Friday afternoon, 
November 24th; he has a strong technique, 
and when he holds that strength in due 
reserve, as in Schumann’s “ Papillons,” 
which he played with delightful grace and 
spirit, he is heard to advantage. He was 
assisted by Mr. Albert Garcia, who, among 
other songs, gave “‘ Le Toréador,” an effective 
composition by his grand-aunt, Mme. Pauline 
Viardot. ; 

The opportunity of hearing Miss Marie 
Brema in a wide range of songs, and in the 
relative intimacy of Bechstein Hall, had an 
interest which was perfectly appreciated by 
a large audience at her song recital on 
November 26th. The programme included 
songs by Michael Weisse, of sixteenth cen- 
tury renown, Schubert’s “ Schwanengesang,”’ 
two songs by Hugo Wolf, and Weingartner's 
‘* Plauderwasche.” In such diverse styles 
Miss Brema showed herself, as she always 
does, a thorough artist, the delicate comedy 
of the last-named song leading to its repeti- 
tion. Miss Fanny Davies and Miss Tita 
Brand contributed to the programme. 

Miss Esther Zichlin, who gave a violin 
recital at Bechstein Hall, on Monday 28th 
November, was born in London of Russian 
parents in 1886, and showed decided musical 
talent at a very early age, making her first 
appearance as a violinist when only seven 
yearsold. After this, with the help of friends 
she was sent to the Conservatoire of Brussels, 
where she had a very brilliant career. Miss 
Esther Zichlin, who appeared on the occa- 


sion named proved a débutante of whom 2: 


good deal is likely to be heard in the future. 
To remarkable fluency she adds a delightful 
quality of tone, an unfaltering intonation, and 
a warm glow of romantic sentiment which 
combine to give a sure attractiveness to 
her interpretations, these including Max 
Bruch's “Scotch Fantasy,” Bach's “ Cha- 
conne,” and the Mendelssohn Concerto. 

In the afternoon the platform had been oc- 
cupied by M. Georges Enesco, who has been 
heard in London before, but during the 
interval he has grown in stature as an artist, 
and his tone, phrasing, and sincere virile 
emotion give unusual distinction to his work. 
Ernst’s Concerto in F sharp minor’ was the 
principal item in his programme and was 
very beautifully played. 

Senor Sarasate gave his last recital at St. 
James’s Hall on Tuesday afternoon, Novem- 


ber 29th. His programme included repetin- 








tions by request of the ‘ Kreutzer” Sonata 
(Dr. Otto Neiztel at the piano) and his own 
‘Fantasy " on Mozart's “ Don Juan,” which 
had been heard at the earlier recitals, and in 
the latter work and in Beethoven’s Romance 
in F, the almost matchless beauty of his tone 
and his superb musicianship aroused the 
enthusiasm of his large audience. 
At the Broadwood concert at the Holian 
Hall on December 1st the chief features 
were a very beautiful performance—the first, 
itis believed, since the composer's death—of 
Purcell’s Sonata in D by the Sunderland- 
Thistleton Quartet and the rendering of a 
number of old-time madrigals by a select 
choir from Leeds, under the direction of Mr. 
H. A. Fricker, which worthily maintained 
the reputation of Yorkshire singers for beauty 
of tone. 
Mr. Leonard Borwick was giving his only 
recital of the season at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, December 7th, and 
therefore there should have been a much 
larger audience, for he is a pianist of a type 
that tends to become rarer. Perhaps the 
jewelled neatness of his methods is best dis- 
played in eighteenth century music, and 
nothing could be more delightful than his 
playing of the Scarlatti instances, but he gave 
a finely thoughtful rendering of Beethoven's 
Thirty-two Variations, and the whole after- 
noon served for education in legitimate 
piano-playing. ; 
Miss Adela Verne had secured the assist- 
ance of Mme. Albani and Mr. Santley for her 
orchestral concert on Thursday evening, 
December 8th, at St. James’s Hall. Mr. 
Santley gave a very spirited rendering of 
“Non piu andrai,’ from “Le Nozze di 
Figaro.” Still the main interest of the con- 
cert attached to the concert-giver’s own 
performance, and the marked all-round ad- 
vance which the young artist has made was 
amply shown in her rendering of the solo 
part of Liszt’s E flat concerto. Not only 
was her performance brilliant from a techni- 
cal point of view, but it possessed the charm 
that comes ofa thorough personal enjoyment 
of the music. Later on she gave a capital 
interpretation of the solo part of Paderewski’s 
* Polish Fantasia " while during the evening 
she was associated with her sister, Miss 
Mathilde Verne, in a persuasive perform- 
ance of Mozart’s corfterto in E flat for two 
pianos, Mme. Albani charmed her audience 
by her rendering of some operatic items and 
was encored and recalled again and again. 
Mr. George Riseley conducted the large 
orchestra with admirable discretion. 
When a “big” pianist launches out into 
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an unhackneyed programme one would like 
to see a larger audience than was the case at 
Signor Busoni's recital. Rival attractions 
may perhaps have accounted for some of the 
empty seats, but the scheme should have 
engaged the attention of all our advanced 
students. The rendering of Rubinstein’s 
Variations on an original theme was a won- 
derful exposition of technique, a performance 
which, especially as it was very cordially 
= should be repeated at no distant 
ate. 

Great pressure on our space only permits 
me to give a few passing notices of concerts 
given during last month. Miss Norah 
Drewett gave a pianoforte recital at the 
/Eolian Hall on Tuesday evening, November 
20th. She had a large audience that 
thoroughly appreciated her charming playing. 
Mr. Francis Braun sang.—Mr. Herbert 
Fryer, a pianist of great merit gave three 
pianoforte recitals at the Steinway Hall on 
December the 3rd, 12th and 19th. His pro- 
grammes were of great interest to pianists 
comprising compositions of the classical, as 
well as modern school. At the second 
concert the pianist was associated with Mr. 
Hans Neumann in the Sonata for piano and 
violin in D minor, Op. 108. The third 
recital was a Chopin programme and Mr. 
Guy Hemsley sang songs by Richard Strauss 
and the pianist himself.—Miss Alice Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Howard Hadley and Mr. Léon 
René held a joint concert at the Bechstein 
Hall on Monday, 5th December, under the 
direction of Mr. N. Vert.—Mr. Ernesto 
Consolo gave a pianoforte recital on Tuesday, 
December 6th, at the A£olian Hall. The 
artist is so well known that it must suffice to 
state that he carried out a varied programme 
from Bach up to Liszt in a most successful 
manner.—Miss Susan Metcalfe, a mezzo- 
soprano with an excellent method of pro- 
duction and phrasing, gave a_ successful 
vocal recital at Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day, December 7th. She met with consider- 
able success.x—Mr. Harold Bonarius gave 
another violin recital on Friday evening, 
December gth, at the Bechstein Hall, before 
—we are sorry to say—a thin house. Mr. 
Bonarius’s playing has many excellent points 
and his rendering of Ernst’s beautiful con- 
certo in F sharp minor was most commend- 
able from an artistic point of view. Miss 
Alice Venning contributed songs to the 
evident delight of her audience.—Monday, 
December the 12th, was a busy day for the 
poor and harassed critic !—no less than about 
twelve afternoon and evening concerts being 
announced to take place at the various big 





concertrooms! Miss Sara Silvers gave her 
first vocal recital at the Bechstein Hall; she 
had admirable support from Mr. Percy 
Grainger, the pianist, who contributed several 
solos by Strauss, Tchaikowsky, etc.—The 
same evening, the charming Nora Clench 
Quartet made their second appearance at the 
£olian Hall with Brahms’ viola and piano 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 120, No. 2 and 
Beethoven's Quartet in E flat, Op. 127 in 
the programme.—Miss Ethel Wood gave a 
vocal recital at Bechstein Hall the same night 
with the assistance of Mr. Percy Grainger 
and Mr. G. H. Clutsam, the composer of the 
popular song, ‘“‘Joe and Me.”—Mr. Edward 
Iles gave a pupils’ concert at the Bechstein 
Hall on December 13, under the direction 
of Mr. N. Vert; a detailed criticism would 
be out of place except that we may be 
allowed to say that several of Mr. Iles’ 
pupils reflected great credit on their master 
and that several of them gave rise to con- 
siderable expectations. The following stu- 
dents were announced to take part in a 
miscellaneous programme: Mmes. Stella St. 
Audrie, Patti Campion, Gurney Jones, Mar- 
garet McIntosh, Jessie Nivison, Louise 
Petersen, Miss Ethel Royle, MM. Herbert 
Carr, Owen Colyer, Loudon Greenless, 
Reginald Joseph, Lionel Portman and Mr. 
Furness Williams.—Dr. Richard Strauss 
has been very busy of late: besides his 
onerous duties as chief conductor of the Royal 
Opera Berlin, he has conducted fifteen con- 
certs within the last three weeks, i.c., four 
concerts at Amsterdam, two concerts at 
Antwerp, and on his way back to Berlin, he 
remained at Cologne to hear the first per- 
formance of his “Symphonia Domestica.”’ 
He made his only appearance in London 
this year at the Queen’s Hall, in connection 
with the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, on Monday 
evening, December 19th, when a very effec- 
tive programme was presented, among other 
items being his Symphonic Poem “ Death 
and Transfiguration,” which met with such 
popular favour at the Festival last year. The 
solo pianist at this concert was Miss Ethel 
Newcomb (pupil of Leschetitzky) of whom 
the foreign press speaks in the very highest 
terms. Further particulars of the concert 
must be allowed to stand over till our next 
issue. 

Mr. Schulz.Curtius announces that Mlle. 
Suggia, a violoncellist, hailing from Oporto, 
will make her début at his series of Concert 
Club Concerts, now in progress at the Bech- 
stein Hall, on Saturday afternoon, January 
21st. The young violoncellist comes to us 
with excellent credentials and with a testi- 
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monial from no less an authority than Herr 
Julius Klengel, one of Germany's greatest 
violoncello virtuosos of the present day. 
We may therefore expect great things from 
the new comer.—Mr. Mark Hambourg has 
recently been spending a _ considerable 
amount of time in endeavouring to discover 
new works for the pianoforte by British 
composers, and as a result of his labours, he 
has been successful in securing a large 
number of these novelties. Mr. Mark 
Hambourg has been so favourably impressed 
with these new works, that he has decided 
to include a group of them in each of the 
programmes of his forthcoming recitals, both 
in England and on the Continent. 


At Miss Grace Sunderland and Mr. 
Frank Thistleton’s concert at Broadwood's 
on Friday, December 16th, at 4 o'clock, the 
programme was composed entirely of works 
by old English composers (between the dates 
1587 and 1778). The most interesting 
feature of the programme was the first 
known performance of a recently discovered, 
and quite unknown, work by Purcell. The 
composition is a sonata in three movements 
for trumpet, string quartet and piano. The 
first movement (Allegro) and the third 
(Presto) are for the full combination, the 
second (Adagio) movement is for strings and 
pianoonly. In addition to this there will also 
be four other unknown compositions by old 
English composers, all of which have Leen 
specially worked out from the original basses 
and will undoubtedly be produced for the first 
time since the composer's deaths: Sonata in 
E minor, for two violins, bass and piano, Dr. 
Arne (1710-1778); Sonata for piano, with 


accompaniment for two violins and a bass, 
Matthias Hawdon (about 1690-1740); Sonata ' 


for violin, with accompaniment for piano, 
Joseph Gibbs (1680-1720) ; Sonata for violin, 
piano with bass, William Croft (1687-1727). 
None of the works in the programme have 
been produced at any of Miss Sunderland 
and Mr. Thistleton’s previous concerts. 


A bright and prosperous New Year to all 
our friends ! 





ProvinciaL;: We hear from Watford that Mr. 
Paul Stoeving, violin professor of the Watford 
School of Music, gave a very successful violin 
recital at the Public Library on Friday the 25th 
November, when the following programme was 
presented to a large and enthusiastic audience: 
Sonata, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), Beet- 
hoven. Four Caprices (Nos. 16, 17, 14, 13), 
Paganini. Triumerei, Schumann. Le Tam- 
bourin, Rameau (1683-1764). Cioconna, Bach. 
Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2, Chopin (Sarasate). 
Polonaise in D, Wieniawski. 








MUSIC REVIEWS. 


We have received the foliowing books on 
Musical Literature: 

From Messrs. BreitKorr AND HAERTEL: 

Die Violin und ihre, Meister von Wilh. Jos. 
v. Wasielewski. That there exists a considera- 
ble if not unlimited demand for literary works 
upon this unexhaustive subject is abundantly 
proved by the supply, not only of books upon 
the violin, but also by the many periodicals 
that have been brought to life during recent 
years. About twenty years ago it was con- 
sidered impossible for a periodical of that class 
to find sufficient support,—now, we have in the 
English language alone, some 15 to 20 monthly 
publications—all of them apparently flourishin 
and doing good work. Yes, we even know o 
several libraries in existence, one of them worth 
several thousand pounds; its proprietor priding 
himself as having collected together a library 
as far as completeness goes, second to none. 

The work, above named, made its first ap- 
pearance as far back as 1868 its author at the 
time residing in Dresden, where he occupied an 
important position in the literary as well as 
musical world. Wasielewski was an _ enthusi- 
astic writer and had made his mark on a tour 
through North Germany and Denmark, being 
accompanied by Reinecke and Schumann for 
whose biographies he had become famous. The 
work above named added fresh laurels to its 
author and was received with such enthusiasm 
that already in 1883, a second revised edition 
became necessary and in 1893 a third edition 
was issued, still under the same editorship. A 
few years after Wilh. Jos. v. Wasielewski died 
and but a few copies were found in his library, 
which necessitated a fourth edition, the im- 
portant task of editing the same _ being 
undertaken by his surviving brother, Waldemar 
v. Wasielewski. The work in its present form 
was published in 1904 by the same firm. Here 
however a short sketch of the famous originator 
of the work may not be without interest to our 
readers, the more so, as he himself, a pupil of 
Ferdinand David, was an excellent violinist. 
Born in 1822 in Grossleesen, near Danzig, the 
son of musical parents, his father being a Pole 
his mother a German, he at an early age evinced 
considerable musical talent and became in 1843 
a pupil of the now famous Leipzig Conserva- 
torium. His masters there, besides David were 
Mendelssohn and Hauptmann under whose 
guidance the youth made rapid progress, not 
only in the art of violin playing but also in 
composition and theory. In 1846 he became 
leader of the famous Gewandhaus Orchestra 
which was but a stepping stone to further and 
still more important engagements. Thus in 
1850 at the recommendation of Schumann he 
was appointed soloist and concert master at 
Diisseldorf which post he relinquished in 1852 
in favour of Bonn and Dresden, where he 
resided till 1869. He now only appeared as a2 
soloist, as his interest inclined itseif more to 
literary and creative ~work. His first literary 
effort was the appearance of his biography of 
Schumann in 1859, which was followed by other 
important works, amongst them in 1869, the 
one now before us. Its author, after an active 
life of great utility, died in Sondershausen 
on December 13th, 1896. 

Let us now glance over the pages of the 
highly interesting work, an English translation 
of which would no doubt create considerable 
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enthusiasm, not only in this country but also 
‘‘ across the little mill pond.’”? A great many 
English speaking people can read and under- 
stand German as long as it is written or printed 
in Latin characters, but whether the old 
German characters are quite so familiar to 
them, to say the least, I doubt it. For this 
reason, the otherwise interesting work will 
remain to them a ‘‘ sealed book.’? The work 
contains 650 pages, closely printed and _ is 
divided into two, strictly speaking three parts, 
i.e., an Introduction treating upon the art of 
violin making. Part 2: The art of playing in 
the 17th and 18th centuries,—Part 3: The art 
of violin playing in the 19th century. The Sub- 
divisions are in chapters, headed: 1. Italy, in- 
cluding the masters of the Ante Corelli Period, 
Corelli’s contemporaries, II. Germany, III. 
France and Holland and lastly England, Skan- 
dinavia and the Slavanian countries. The 
following life sketches occur among the English 
virtuosi: Purcell, Paul Wheeler, David Mill, 
Thomas Mace, Nicola Matteis, John Bannister, 
Thomas Britton, who combined a coal business 
with the study of the Gamba, Dr. Arnold and 
Salomon, William Corbett, Dubourg, Linley, 
Blagrove, the brothers Holmes and J. T. 
Carrodus. 

I have carefully perused the work and can 
conscientiously recommend it to the attention 
of my German speaking friends and colleagues. 





We also received from Lreps: 

A Brief Sketch of Edgar Haddock, the locally 
well known violinist, director of the Leeds Con- 
servatoire of Music, edited by Jan Trevor. 
The Musical Courier in a lengthy article on the 
subject of this sketch remarks: ‘‘ It is impossi- 
ble to frequent the musical world of Northern 
England very much, without hearing the name 
of ‘Haddock,’ which has been for many years 
intimately connected with musical enterprise 
in Leeds.’”? Mr. Edgar Haddock is a _ welli- 
known violinist, a prominent member of this 
musical family, and therefore well deserves 
to be made prominent amongst all classes of 
musicians, not only of Northern, but we will 
say the whole of England. The little pamphlet 
is well written, without the slightest partiality 
and it therefore well deserves to find a place in 
the library of every enthusiastic violinist. The 
booklet is well got up and contains, besides a 
biography of Mr. Edgar Haddock, a complete 
list of his compositions, works and transcrip- 
tions for the violin, which is divided into five 
sections: I. Elementary, II. Easy, III. 
Moderately Difficult, IV. Difficult and V. Very 
difficult. 

Messrs. Rupatt, Carte anp Co. : 

By forwarding us their Professional Pocket 
Book or daily and hourly Engagement Diary 
for 1905, reminds us of the reissue of this ex- 
cellent little work as originally arranged and 
edited by the late Sir Julius Benedict, who may 
still be in the recollection of many professional 
musicians, who will no doubt bear testimony to 
the fact that he was not only accorded a fore- 
most place amongst professional people, but 
that he also was acknowledged to possess all the 
necessary | Panpeomrong: for making him a busi- 
ness man of far more than average ability. For 
this reason, no professional man should be with- 
out this useful little book, which will save him 
many petty annoyances and be the means of 


| 
| 
| 








making him keep his daily and hourly engage- 
ments. 


Messrs. Gisporne AND Co., Lrp.; send: 

_ A very elaborately got up price list of stringed 
instruments and accessories, pointing out at the 
same time, that by entrusting your orders to 
them, you are dealing direct with the manu- 
facturers. Special notice is also called to their 
‘* Paganini” Italian gut strings and “ favour- 
ite’? acrebelles which are descri as the 
‘* Ideal’? for soloists. Taking it altogether, 
the prices quoted for violins, ’cellos, mando- 
lines, cases, bows, ete., compare most favour- 
ably with those of other firms, and I can only 
advise our readers to write for further 
particulars. 


From Mr. WituiaAmM REEVES: 

The World’s Earliest Music, traced to its 
beginning in Ancient Lands, by Hermann 
Smith. A music-trail through many lands, over 
regions where dwelt the peoples of the earliest 
civilisations, this the author has followed up 
by throwing light upon the early conditions of 
music from rock carvings to the treasure finds 
of explorers old and new; yet withal we have to 
depend chiefly upon the ancient representations 
drawings, or carvings. Throughout his long 
life, the author has been occupied with books 
and music and thus it has happened, that many 
advantages have favoured his pursuit of the 
investigations so discoursively and attractively 
related in the pages of this volume. 

Goethe, in his ‘‘ Conversations with Ecker- 
mann,”’ said, that a book should be judged, 
first, by the aim the author proposes to himself? 
next, by the degrees in which he has succeeded 
in accomplishing his aim. The author’s aim 
in writing this interesting work has evidently 
been to give the lover of music a companionable 
book, full of information of a kind likely to 
interest both amateur and professional. We 
are sure that the time given to the perusal of 
the work will leave with all edullivs many 
pleasant recollections. The work is divided 
into twenty-seven chapters, interspersed by 
some sixty illustrations and has already been 
received with so much favour as to lead to an 
intimation of a proposed uel, new and valu- 
able materials having been brought to light by 
recent discoveries. The general get-up, type, 
and printing of the work are excellent. 





The FutHam Pvustic Liprary sends us an in- 
teresting Report (No. 16) of their work done 
from January 1903 to March 1904. Those 
interested in our publication will find a copy 
of this on the table of the Library. 

From Tue Water Scorr Pusiisuine Co., 
LIMITED : Bees 

The Story of the Violin: by Paul Stoeving. 
This is one of The Music Story Series, under 
the Editorship of Mr. Crowest, the well-known 
musical author, who projected and edited the 
successful ‘‘ Master Musicians Series’’ of books 
and has proved a great success. 

The aim of ‘‘The Music Story Series’’ is to 
make them indispensable volumes upon the sub- 
jects of which they treat. They are authorita- 
tive, interesting, and educational books— 
furnished with appendices which give them per- 
manent value as works of reference, data, etc. 
Each volume tells all that the reader may want 
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to know upon any of the aspects of musical art 
which the various works of the series cover. 

The books are produced in the highest style 
of typographical excellence, with choice illus- 
trations in photogravure, collotype, line, and 
half-tone reproductions. The paper for the 
series is specially made, deckle edge, with wide 
margins for readers’ and students’ notes. 

The volume now before us is the fifth in the 
series and is dedicated by the author to Dr. 
William H. Cummings, the energetic Director 
of the Guildhall School of Music, as a mark of 
esteem. 

“The Violin—what a wonderful thing a 
violin is!’’ exclaims our esteemed author, and 
we quite agree with him! Muse over it—its 
tone, its form, its history and its position in 
the artistic world to-day—and you stand facing 
a miracle, Something miraculous, mysterious 

call it what you will, divine purpose, divine 
»ower—seems to lie behind this frail little 
1andiwork of man! 

With gospel truth rapidity the little miracle 
of form and sound has penetrated to all quarters 
of the globe, carrying its sweet influence—joy, 
comfort, new hope, new faith and new strength 
and all the Sen flowers of the soul—alike to 
rich and poor, into the palace and the hovel. 
What would this world of ours be to-day with- 
out its violin? 

In every line of this truly remarkable work, 
enthusiast has his say ; take up the volume, dear 
reader, and you will not put it aside till you 
have arrived at the end and then you will at 
your leisure hours return to it again and again 
and you will be stimulated to fresh work and 
true admiration for the remarkably poetic style 
and sentiment which runs like a _ streamlet 
through every page of it. 

Yes, what a wonderful thing is a violin! 
While in every branch of human knowledge and 
activity every year marks new discoveries, and 
the apparent miracle to-day becomes a common 
thing to-morrow, the violin stands where it 
stood three hundred years ago, and every at- 
tempt at altering its form or any smallest part 
of it has been a dismal failure. Is it not, as 
if for once human art had reached its goal, as 
if the ideal hid in the heart of God had for 
once been grasped by man? 

The work is divided into three parts, four 
appendices, a postcript and an index; it deals 
from the origin if the violin, which the author 
still rightly calls a puzzle, the gradual develop- 
ment, tradition, family likeness, if compared 
with the oldest traditions dated back as far as 
Jubal Cain and Luther’s misleading transla- 
tion of the passage in Genesis iv., 21: ‘‘ Jubal, 
from whom have come the fiddlers and pipers,’’ 

the first band instruments in Europe, the 
question as to the originators of the lutes, 
viols, and the present shape of the violin—the 
two Gasparos,—Maggini,—the Amati’s,—the 
Guarneris, Jacobus Stainer,—Stradivari, 
violin making in France, England and Germany 

finishing with the interesting question: ‘‘ Is 
it a secret ?’’ . 

The second part treats upon the art of violin 
playing and the virtuosos of the time, from 
Corelli to the present day, including résumés of 
the lives of such artists as Lulli, Spohr, David, 
Viotti, Tartini, Rode, Lipinski, Ernst, de 
Beriot, Wieniawski, Bruch, etc., etc. 

And thus finishes the task the author set 
himself, i.e., to tell the story of the violin. ‘I 





almost wish I could begin it again, to tell it 
better !’’—exclaims the writer, with true, ar- 
tistic enthusiasm and laudable modesty! To 
some readers it may appear that the author 
had given a rather disproportionately large 
space to the consideration of the earlier stages 
of violin art as compared to the later develop- 
ment—but it may, on the other hand, be urged 
that it might have appeared more justifiable 
to omit, where omission was least harmful to 
the appreciation of the whole. In the later 
stages personalities become submerged in the 
vastness of the whole—or stand out, as only 
smooth projections from a smooth surface. 
‘““Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in 
illis!’? Schools have lest their formerday sig- 
nificance; Conservatoires with dozens of 
teachers have generalised what was once the 
precious property of a few, and turn out by 
hundreds young aspirants as clever as many a 
star of old! 

The four appendices, already referred to, 
consist of 

A: Some Remarks on, the name Fiedel as 
applied to the Early Ancestor of the Viol Kind. 

B: Chronological Table of Violin Players. 

C: Violin Makers. 

D: Books of Reference. 

‘« Tf the perusal of this work,’’ says the author 
in conclusion, ‘‘ will only help to spread the 
love for ‘that dear fiddle,’—it. will not have 
been written in vain.’’ 





A virtuoso is practically an infallible executant 
on aninstrument. Havewemany? Let ussee. 
A good musician, a violinist equipped with a good 
command of the violin necessary to play all such 
compositions as the concertos of Mendelssohn, 
Vieuxtemps, De Beriot, Saint-Saéns, Gade, 
Dvorak, Tchaikovsky, Brahms, the modern con- 
certos, and even the immortal, sublime Beethoven 
Concerto, is not yet a virtuoso. 

Where then shall we rank a Paganini exec- 
utant? I, for one, would not rank him above 
those of the solid, healthy school, but will say 
boldly that in order to attain the infallibility of 
the Paganini player, it takes longer, yea mucb 
longer. 

I do like to hear Pablo Sarasate play anything 
he attempts. I have heard him at Prague, 
Vienna, Paris, and Chicago, and he has always 
delighted me, at my stages of advancement, 
because of his crystal tone, finisbed left hand, 
his general appearance and his sympathetic 
playing of the compositions attempted. Does be 
play Paganini compositions? Not much. And 
why? Well, possibly his physique is not equal 
to the task. It takes long arms, slender fingers 
and an unconquerable mind to succeed in 
Paganini. Another thing, bealth is highly essen- 
tial to become one, even to those who have a 
natural gift for conquering technical difficulties. 

Let me say here that physical culture, if 
judiciously practiced by the violin student is bis 
best weapon to surmount the difficulties of 
his art. 

How should a person choose which way to 
travel—the virtuoso or the other? All depends 
on circumstances. A true artist seldom cares 
for riches or fame—only to satisfy himself and 
sympathizers.— The Presto. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LIFE OF CHOPIN, 


By FRANZ LISZT, 


“TRANSLATED IN FULL FOR THE FIRST TIME 
By JOHN BROADHOUSE. 














WITH MEDALLION PORTRAIT OF CHOPIN. 





PUBLISHER'S NOTE. 
In explanation of the sentence on the title, ‘‘ translated in full for the first time” the 
Publisher desires it to be understood that he has discarded the Version previously issued by 
him by M. W. Cook, as it was only a partial transiation. He has substituted the present 
one which will, for the first time, present the entire work in book form to English readers. 
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LONDON: WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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BONN’S PATENT BRIDGE 


Senor SARASATE says “I find it a 
vious decided improvement on the old two footed 
Bridge.” 
ao? Herr DAVID POPPER says: “It pos- 
conte “— all the advantages you claim for it.’’ 


eta Mons.JOHANNES WOLFF says: “While 


it greatly improves the inner strings, the 
outer strings are more clear.” 





All Violinists know thai with the old two 
footed Bridge the two inner Strings are never 
so powerful and brilliant as the two outer 
ones—in fact, ~~ 4 are very much weaker, 

©, This is because the outer Strings have a 
: direct bearing on the belly of the Instru- 
ment, whereas the inner ones have not. 

BONN’S NEW BRIDGE WITH FOUR 
FEET renders each String perfect. Clear 
ringing tone, clearer pizzicato notes, notes 
in high positions more mellow, greater 

carrying power, and above all en fas equal in power and 
brilliancy. Prospectus free. SAMPLE VIOLIN BRIDGE 1s. 1d 


Used at the Principal Vonservatoires on 
the Continent. 


Perfectintone. Artisticin construction 
PRICE LIST AND TESTIMONIALS 
POST FREE. 


Sore AGENT FoR GREAT BRITAIN AND 
( OLONIES. 


/sivonn 
J. EDWIN BONN. 


ge 


BONN’S2‘iPREMIER ” STRINGS 


FOR VIOLIN, VIOLA, 'CELLO, BASS, ETC. 


The production of the Premier Strings is the result of a 
series of chemical experiments conducted by J. Edwin Bonn, 
M.S.C.I1., F.C.V., L.Mus. In their preparation they are sub- 
jected to chemical treatment which renders them comparatively 
unaffected by moisture and heat of the hand, at the same time 
giving them a more brilliant volume of tone, greater durability, 
and such strength that the ‘‘ E” will bear pulling up to “A,” 
thus standing a greater strain than any other string ever pro- 
duced. Each is subjected to a test before leaving the hands of 
the inventor. ~—— and Price List post free. Sample 
packets ls. 1d., 1s. 7d., 2s., 2s. 6d., or 5s. post free 

J. EDWIN BONN, ‘o6. High Street, Brading, Isle of Wight. 








Monthly Auctions of Musical Property 


gyre cee PUTTICK AND SIMPSON beg to 

announce that they will hold special Sales of 
Musical Property, on or about the 2oth of every 
Month. Property intended for insertion, or particulars 
of same sufficiently detailed for the Catalogue, should 
reach us ten days priortothatdate. Auction Gallery, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. Established 1794. 


ATALOGUE, No. 16, of Music and Musical 
Literature Ancient and Modern Second-hand, 
including many items of the String Class, free on 
application.—W. Harold & Co., 1, Clark's Buildings, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W. Cc. 








Mr. E. Polonaski (Violinist), 


is open to receive 
ADDITIONAL PUPILS IN TOWN OR COUNTRY 


— 


ScHOOLS oR Private PupPiLs. 


Distance no object. 


Term of tuition may be commenced at any date. 
ExaMINATIONs.—Candidates are prepared for all 
Examinations. 





Appress c/o “THE VIOLIN Times." 





ATHENZUM HALL, BRIGHTON. 


ME: ARTHUR BROADLEY'S 
VIOLONCELLO RECITAL, 
SATURDAY, Jan. 2oth, at 3.0 p.m. 
Concerto and pieces by Goltermann, Popper, 
Fischer, etc. 

Particulars address Mr. Sydney Harrfer, Sec., The 
Brighton School of Music. 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
FIDDLERS. 

Including Performers on the Violoncello and Double 
Bass, past and present, containing a Sketch of 
their artistic Career, together with Notes of their 
Compositions, etc. 


By MASON CLARKE, 
With 9 Portraits, post 8vo, cloth, 5s, 








W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROS3 ROAD,W.C 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS to the Publishing 
Office, 83, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. Re- 
jected MSS. cannot be returned, unless accompanied 
by stamped and directed envelope. All copy must be 
written on one side of the paper only, and must reach 
the Editor promptly. 
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SENOR FERNANDEZ ARBOS. 
SENOR FERNANDES ARBOS, whose name 
is now familiar to concert goers in all 
parts of the Uuited Kingdom, as one of 
our best violinists, is a native of Spain, 
and was born at Madrid, on Christmas 
Day, 1863. It may be noted, as a curious 
coincidence, that his father, like Sara- 
sate’s, was a Spanish military band- 
master, a post which was also occupied by 
his grandfather. It was from his father 
that he received his elementary instruction 
in music, and early displaying a predi- 
lection for the violin, it was determined 
that that should be the instrument of his 
special study. His childhood was passed 
in Galicia, of which province his parents 
were natives; but on the breaking out of 
the war, his ‘mother took him to Madrid 
to continue his studies at the Conserva- 
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toire. There he had as _ his master 
Monasterio (one of De _ Beriot’s best 
pupils), and gained, when only twelve 
years of age, the First Prizes for the 
violin and for harmony, theory, ete. 
Monasterio introduced him to the Prin- 
cess Isabel, aunt of the reigning King. 
and from that time to the present, Senor 
Arbés has enjoyed the patronage and 
support of the Spanish Royal Family. 
The Princess took a great interest in the 
youthful violinist, and made him an 
allowance to permit of his going abroad 
to continue his studies. His mother ac- 
companied him to Brussels where he 
studied at the Conservatoire for four 
years, under Vieuxtemps for violin, and 
Gavaerts (the director) for composition. 
When fifteen years of age he gained the 
Prix d’Honneur (Gold Medal). It was in 
Brussels that young Arbds heard Joachim 
play and he was so struck by that great 
master’s art that he went to Berlin and 
studied under him for three years. He 
then became leader of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Society, making his debtt at 
one of their concerts, as soloist. This 
however was not his first appearance in 
public, for, when ten years old he played 
in Madrid, and while in Belgium he 
appeared at most of the principal 
concerts. 

After five years spent in Germany, 
during which period he played in all the 
principal towns, Senor Arbdés_ toured 
through France, Holland, Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal and Poland, finally 
settling down for a time as professor of 
the violin at the Hamburg Conservatoire. 
At the desire of the Queen of Spain, of 
whose kindness he speaks in the most 
grateful terms, he returned to Madrid, to 
take up the post of principal professor of 
the violin there. He soon afterwards 
founded a Chamber Music Society in the 
Spanish Capital, and introduced all the 
modern works, which were previously 
little known in Madrid. 

It was in 1890 that Senor Arbos left 
Madrid for London, which has since keen 
his head-quarters: for he found so much 
aporeciation in England that he deter- 
mined to make it his home. His first 
appearance here was at the St. James’s 
Hall, at four concerts given by Senor Al- 
Leniz, followed by an engagement at the 





“Pops” where he played with Joachim. 
He then toured throughout the provinces 
of England, Scotland and Ireland, with 
Edward Lloyd, Santley and others. His 
quartet is particularly successful, and he 
gives many concerts which are largely 
attended by the lovers of the best music. 

Senor Arbés is a Member of the Board 
of Professors and a teacher of the violin 
at the Royal College of Music, an 
Honorary Member of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, and an Examiner of the 
Associated Board. He has made for 
himself a very high reputation as a 
teacher, and has many successful pupils, 
amongst others Miss Maud Macarthy and 
Miss Marie Motto, Mr. William Read, 
Mr. Tom Morris, Mr. Haydn Wood and 
Mr. William Ackroyd. He has also 
gained a name as a composer, chiefly of 
pieces for the violin; while in 1895 he 
conducted at Madrid, a comic opera of 
his own composition. : 

Whenever his holidays permit, Senor 
Arbés hastens to Madrid to play to the 
Queen of Spain, whose protégé he has 
always been. Both her Majesty and the 
Queen of Portugal have conferred orders 
upon him, and he has the ribbons of 
Christ of Portugal, Charles III, Isabel la 
Catolica and Santiago. 

Senor Arbés was Concertmeister of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra last Winter, 
and also conducted a series of Concerts 
in Spain in the summer with great success. 
_ He has been appointed Conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society “Sociedad de 
Conciertos Madrid.” 

The reputation of Senor Arbés as a 
composer has been considerably enhanced 
lately by the playing by Kubelik at his 
recital of two Spanish dances called 
“Guajiras” and “Tango,” which have 
been highly praised by the Press. 

Senor Arbdéds was heard at a violin 
recital which he gave at the Bechstein 
Hall on November the 12th, a short 
notice of which appeared on p. 178 of 
our last issue. 
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Mr. ARTHUR BroapLey, who has just been 
appointed professor of the Violoncello at the 
Brighton School of Music, will give a violoncello 
recital at the Athenzum Hall, Brighton, on Jan. 
20, wben he will play Concerto and pieces by 
Goltermanp, Popper, Fischer, etc. 
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HINTS AND ADVICE ON THE VIOLON- | of interpreting the staccato dot; there is 


CELLO. 


Consisting of a Series of 
LETTERS TO MY CANADIAN PUPIL. 


My Dear Pupit,—In my last letter I 
explained a variety of ways of interpreting 
the staccato dot. I will now proceed to give 
a few hints on the various bowings in which 
the staccato dot is used alternating, or in 
conjunction with, the legato sign or slur. 
The most important is that known as “ Stac- 
cato-bowing’’ or ‘ Solid-staccato” ;—the 
latter term is used to distinguish this bowing 
from that known as “‘springing-staccato,” or 
‘‘ slurred springing-stroke."’ A more truthful 
nomenclature would be “ slurred-staccato.” 
The bowing is expressed by the staccato 
sign used in conjunction with aslur. That 
is to say that the staccato notes are 
grouped together with a slur—showing 
that although the notes are to be played 
detached, they must all be played with the 
bow moving in one direction. Slurred- 
staccato may be played either with up or 
down stroke. The former way is the more 
common and perhaps the more brilliant,— 
although (this applies more particularly to 
‘cello than either violin or viola) the down 
staccato is very startling in its effect, if intro- 
duced with skill, There is one kind of 
staccato which may only be played with up- 
stroke and it also is more brilliant if played 
with the upper third of the bow. This isa 
form of trick staccato, it resembles the slurred 
staccato in every way—with this exception, 
whereas slurred staccato may be performed 
at any speed—trick staccato can only be 
played quickly. A good example of this 
bowing occurs in that brilliant and popular 
solo by Fischer—Czardas. The action isa 
kind of nervous movement of the fingers, 
the first finger sustains the pressure on the 
bow. It is possible to play eighty or a 
hundred notes with the upper third of the 
bow. 

Expressed in identically the same manner 
as the foregoing two bowings, is that known 
as slurred springing stroke. The bow is 
thrown on to the string, and held in such a 
manner that it springs away a number of 
times, at the same time the bow is gradually 
caused to travel either from point to heel or 
vice-versa. Any number of notes may be 
played with the bow travelling in one direc- 
tion,—if however, only a few notes are re- 
quired it is better to use the middle portion 
of the bow. 

I have now explained the most useful ways 








however still the subject of mixed bowings, 
A general rule is to remember that where 
groups containing the same quantity of 
slurred notes, are separated by an even 
number, say two, four, six, etc., detached 
notes, these detached notes are played alter- 
nately at the heel and point of the bow. 
Where the slurs are separated by one 
detached note, as much bow must be used 
for the one note as for the three, five, or 
seven slurred notes. I have yet the bowing 
named Sautillé to describe. The greatest 
mistake which many young players make is 
that of trying to force the bow to spring 
away from the strings; Sautillé bowing 
should be played using a very slight wrist 
stroke in the middle of the bow. It is only 
when the requisite speed is attained that the 
notes will seem to be picked out so clearly as 
to cause the impression that the bow leaves 
the string, which in reality never actually 
takes place. I may say that this bowing can 
only be played when the muscles of the 1ight 
hand are fully developed, and when the 
player has developed the necessary facility 
of bow and finger. I will now take the op- 
portunity of giving you hints on the care and 
preservation of your ’cello: An old instru- 
ment requires careful treatment, if its tone is 
to be preserved, ever sweet and mellow. It 
is advisable to keep the instrument in a 
wooden case—failing this, it is wise to have 
the instrument always wrapped in a ‘cello 
blanket; nothing is so detrimental to the 
tone as sudden changes of temperature, or 
contact with a cold, damp atmosphere. 
Some players adopt a further precaution of 
having a string pad. This pad, which may 
be ornamental as well as useful, is well 
wadded and is large enough to quite cover 
the strings when the ‘cello is not in use. 
The accumulation of resin on fingerboard 
may be cleaned by rubbing with Eau-de- 
Cologne, but care must be taken that none of 
this spirit touches the body of the ‘cello or it 
may be detrimental to the varnish. The 
body of the 'cello and also the strings (except 
at the place where the bow passes) may be 
rubbed with olive oil. In this manner the 
varnish will always retain its beautiful lustre. 
The oil must, of course, be wiped off the 
instrument, and the surface polished witha 
silk rag. The bow should always have the 
tension relaxed after use by releasing the 
screw, and it is quite imperative that it 
should be kept free from dust. With respect 
to the frequency with which the bow requires 
rehairing, everything depends upon the 
amount of practise. As you say three to 
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four hours a day is your limit, and that you 
have two bows in use, 1 should say they 
should be rehaired every six months. 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR BROADLEY. 
64, Park Road, 
Ilford. 


MR. ROBERT’S NAME. 


By MARJORIE DILLWYN. 
(Eaitor «f ‘* Magnolia Leaves.”) 


(Continued from page 1g1!.) 


‘*A letter for me?’’ cried John, ‘It’s not 
often 7 get such a precious thing!’’? Miss 
Rachel smiled as she left him to read it. 

Breaking the seal John began to read frown- 
ing slightly, and as he read on the frown 
deepened until at last he flung the letter im- 
patiently from him, ‘‘It’s too bad, it really 
is! To build up a fellow’s hopes like that and 
then suddenly to snatch them from him! 
Whatever will father say?’’ 

The letter—the cause of his trouble, was from 
the conductor of the orchestra who, much as he 
regretted it, felt obliged to tell John that unless 
he could procure a_ better violin, he could 
neither act as leader of the orchestra on the 
great day, nor take the solos, as had first been 
arranged. 

It was a great blow! 

He had written the good news to his father 
as soon as he had learnt it himself, and now how 
could he write again to say his services had 
been dispensed with? What Mr. Howard had 
mactlaal to give his son a good musical edu- 
cation no one but himself and John would ever 
know. He was an old man and his one 
ambition was to see the fruits of his sacrifice, 
to know that his son was on the way to mak- 
ing a name for himself in the musical world. 
That knowledge alone would allow him to die 
happy. ‘‘ Work hard, John,’’ he had said 
when his son left home to take up his studies 
in London, ‘‘ You’re bound to get on, for you 
have talent. Let me know every week what 
you are doing, I’ve nothing else in life but 
you ! 

John knew well what grief the contents of the 
unfortunate letter would cause him, and was 
uncertain how to act. ‘* And it’s all because 
of that old violin he went on, with a sudden 
revulsion of feeling.’’ of course it’s only natural 
they should write like that,—I don’t blame 
them,—but it’s dreadfully disappointing all the 
same! If only they’d told me Teleco I wrote to 
father! If only—”’ 





II. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening. The 
snow was still falling heavily and Miss Rachel 
and her brother were again sitting over their 
cheery little fire, she busy with her knitting, 
he with his pipe. . 

For some time both seemed deep in thought, 
then Mr. Robert broke the silence by saying 
gruffly : 

‘‘ What’s come over the boy up-stairs, eh?’’ 
Miss Rachel looked up. 

‘*You’ve noticed he’s not as bright?’’ she 
asked, pleased with her brother’s apparent in- 
terest in the lad. 





** Not as bright! Looks as though he were 
suffering from a bad attack of indigestion,— 
but I suppose it’s only fiddle-fever.’’ 

‘*No, i. worried, poor fellow. He was ex- 
ecting to play at some concert or other and a 
ew days ago they turned him off, because his 
fiddle is not good enough. He had _ been 
looking forward to it—more for his father’s 

sake, I think. Mr. Howard is a very old man, 
very musical too, and the boy is afraid it will 
upset him very much.” 

‘‘Don’t talk such nonsense! Boys don’t 
think of their fathers nowadays! His pride’s 
hurt, that’s all. Why couldn’t his father have 
put him to a sensible trade? He must expect 
disappointment. It’s lucky for us though, for 
now t wa ose he will not be squeaking away 
five or six hours a day.’’ 

‘‘On the contrary he says he will work 
harder than ever, and never stop until he earns 
enough to buy a good fiddle and makes his 
father proud of him.” 

‘Rubbish, utter nonsense !’’ 

‘*T think,—’’ but what Miss Rachael thought 
she did not say for she was stopped by a sudden 
heavy thud on the floor of the back bed-room. 
Had anything happened to their lodger? She 
started up. 

‘Oh, Robert, perhaps he’s fainted! I must 
go up to him.’’ 

‘‘Fainted! He’s not a girl! Here you sit 
down, I’ll soon settle him,—he will have to go 
about his business if there’s to be any of this 
nonsense.’’ 

Without stopping for more words, Mr. 
Robert rushed upstairs expecting to find the 
young violinist lying in a tragic attitude on 
the floor, perhaps clasping his violin in his 
arms. We can imagine his surprise then, when 
on entering the room he found John sittin 
quietly by a table, busily writing. He look 
up at the intruder in surprise. ‘‘ Now what’s 
all this?’? thundered Mr. bert, ‘‘ We hear a 
great noise in your room and come up expect- 
ing to find you dead or something, and there 
you are, sitting as unconcerned as possible! 
Much you care what trouble you give us.”’ 

“Oh,” said John, a light dawning on _ his 


puzzled face, ‘‘ That pile of books on the floor 


there has just fallen off the table,—I suppose 
that was what you heard. ‘I’m dreadfully 
sorry.”’ 

‘‘Yes, it’s all very well to be sorry! My 
neighbours will think there has been murder 
in the house or something and a nice name I 
shall get! And there you go about too, looking 
so like a ghost that they will think I ill-treat 
.you! Things will have to alter or out you go! 
I’ve my name to think of.’’ 

John sighed and wearily asked Mr. Robert 
if he would not sit down, hardly knowing why 
he spoke and never expecting that his invita- 
tion would be accepted. In the little room 
there were only three chairs,—one of them he 
was occupying himself, on the other he had 
carelessly laid his violin, 4nd on the third Mr. 
Robert was leaning. 

Now instead of taking this chair, which was 
of course meant for him, what did the old man 
do but walk across the room towards the other 
one? 

John rose with a faint exclamation, but he 
was too late! Crash—crash,—Mr. Robert had 
sat down on his violin! Rising quickly, he 
looked angrily down at the wreck of the offend- 











ing instrument. ‘‘Did you want to make a 
fool of me, asking me to sit down, when you 
knew very well that thing was there! Now I 
suppose you will expect me to get you another 
and where am I going to get the money from ! 
You’d never get one from me only I’ve my name 
to think of,’’ and so saying the old man hastily 
left the room. 

John stood still, feeling too utterly wretched 
to say a word; not that he had any particular 
love for the violin—it had caused him too much 
trouble—but wondering what he was to do. 

‘‘T may as well give it up,’’ he told himself 
bitterly, ‘‘ What’s the use of trying now? I 
can’t afford another, and I can Sacdiy expect 
that poor old man” (John did not know how 
rich his landlord really was) ‘‘to replace it! 
How could he help seeing it? Surely, surely 
he could not be as cruel as to have done it pur- 
posely! No, I can’t believe that of him.”’ 

Ah, John, but he had done it purposely ! 


* * * 


‘*Robert, you’re not going out at this time 
of night?’’? asked Miss Rachel anxiously. 

“‘Tt’s only half-past six,’? was the gruff 
answer. 

‘* But it’s very cold.’’ 

‘Of course it’s cold,—it always is, if I want 
to go out! That fellow upstairs asked me to sit 
on his fiddle which I did and the result was—I 
broke it.’’ 

‘‘He asked you to sit on his fiddle?’’? gasped 
the bewildered Miss Rachel. 

‘‘ Well, I suppose it was the chair he asked 
me to sit on, but the fiddle was on it, so it’s all 
the same. elp me on with my coat, if I don’t 
hurry off and get him a new fiddle, he may have 
me up. Of course, I should win the day, but 
it’s my name I’m thinking of,—I don’t want 
my name brought into court!’ and buttoning 
up his great coat he hurriedly left the cottage. 

‘““What a lot of fools they all are,’ he 
muttered to himself, ‘“l'o think a man can take 
the whole world in and make everyone believe 
him to be a perfect brute just by everlastingly 

rumbling! They don’t take the trouble to 
ook inside, but just go by outward show. I 
half believes that boy likes me, though! He 
only laughs when I grumble, and I believe he 
sees through me. Fine boy he is too—liked him 
from the first—eyes like my own John—same 
luck too—-was just John Howard’s age when 
ne died,—well, well !’’ 

Mr. Robert had to brush away a tear or two 
before he could see through the music shop 
window. 

‘‘How he looked when he saw his fiddle 
smashed! And how he looked at me! I 
wonder whether he guessed I did it purposely ! 
But it was the only way! I couldn’t offer him 
a new instrument while he had the old one.” 

Then he entered the shop and explained what 
he wanted to the man behind the counter. 

‘* A specially fine one for an expert to use 
for first class concerts,’’ repeated the man, 
“I’m afraid we have nothing that would suit 
you, but if you go to this address,’ producing a 
card—‘‘ You’ll find a professor there who has 
one or two really g ones to dispose of just 
now.’”’ Mr. Robert went, found the said pro- 
fessor, told his story and then looked at three 
different violins, 
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‘“No use showing them to me—don’t under- 
stand ’em. What’s the price?’’ 

‘‘This is twelve pounds, that one twenty-five 
and the one you have is forty.” 

‘*Rubbish,’’ growled Mr. Robert, ‘ They’re 
all the same size, and all have the same number 
of strings and screws—look exactly the same, 
What’s the difference ?’’ 

“There is a difference—’’ began 
fessor. 

‘‘Of course, I know that—a difference of 
twenty-eight pounds. Well, if you rob me you 
rob me,—{ must have a good fiddle.’’ 

Then followed a conversation which ended in 
Mr. Robert’s leaving the place with a mysteri- 
ous looking parcel under his arm and seventy- 
five pounds less in his pocket. 

He entered John’s room this time frowning 
angrily. The young violinist was still working 
at his table, looking pale and heavy-eyed. 

‘‘Here, I’ve brought you a _ new fiddle, 
though you don’t deserve it—leaving them 
— on chairs! You’d better try if it will 

0. 

John tried to smile and thanked Mr. Robert 
for troubling. He fancied he knew the sort of 
thing a miserly, cross, unmusical old man 
would buy, price—something between. twenty- 
five and thirty shillings. But afraid of hurting 
his landlord’s feelings, he took the offered in- 
strument and played a few bars of an exercise. 

‘“*Mr. Robert—”’ 

‘* Well, won’t it do?’’? snapped Mr. Robert, 
‘““You needn’t turn white with anger just 
because it doesn’t come up to your last one. I 
don’t pretend to understand fiddles !’’ 

‘“Mr. Robert—’’ 

_ ‘* There, there, don’t stand arguing I tell you 
it’s the best I could afford. It seems to make 
just the same squeaky noise the other one did 
and what more do you want,” and with this Mr. 
Robert would have left the room, had not John 
held him back. 

‘No, no, you shan’t go until I’ve thanked 
you ! i always knew you were not the kind of 
man you pretended to be! What have I done 
that you should bring me an instrument like 
this, and how am I going to repay you?”’ 

‘Oh, it’s allsvery well trying to get round 
me like that! I had to buy you a fiddle in 
place of the one I broke. I have my name to 
think of, as I believe I said once before,”’ and 
this time Mr. Robert escaped. 

_ John Howard did no more writing that 
night. 


the pro- 
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AN OPTICAL STUDY IN 
MUSIC. 
By RICHARD ILIFFE. 
(Continued from page 134.) 
Part II. 


SymBotic Signs in Analysis of Rays 
for directing the sight :— 


READING 


PERPENDICULAR LINE (Arrow). 
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PERPENDICULAR REFLECTION CuRVE (Broken). 
fom 
_. 
| | 


ae 
HorizontaL Line (Broken). 


HorizontaL REeFLecTion Curve (Dotted). 


eee eee eces, 
l= eee 


nn eee 


OsriquE Line (Broken). 


ail 


Wavy Line for directing sight previous 
to momentum in the line of regard for what 
is ‘*in common.” 


WWIinwihnnwn 


Dovusie Wavy Line for directing sight 
previous to momentum in the line of regard 
for the “ nearest relative point,” 





AvuXILiArY Nores. 


Evuipsis SIGN. 


® 


A few simple points on the first perception 


for what is in common :— 
é soo et ee 
> — _— — -—= —= _ eo. 
Seerpai scenes 
Direct the line of regard for what is in 
common, then expand the sight in the plane 


of regard for the moving part, or parts on the 
visual field. 














- 








Example 1, from C. M. Weber's ‘ L’in- 
vitation pour la dance,” Op. 65: 
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This example is chosen to illustrate the 
Jirst perception for what is in common (indicated 
by the wavy line), then expanding the sight 
in the plane of regard for the moving parts 
by the oblique lines. The distinctiveness is 
then found, while the sameness is retained. 

Simple points when the perception is for 
the nearest relative point. 


ee ee 


Direct the line of regard for the nearest 
relative point, then expand the sight in the 
plane of regard to read the chord, or for 
what may proximately be in the visual field. 


Example 2, from C. M. Weber's “ L’in- 
vitation pour la dance,” Op. 65: 
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This example is chosen to illustrate when 
the perception is by directing the line of 
regard for the neavest relative point (indicated 


- by the double wavy line), then to expand the 


| 


sight in the plane of regard for what has to 
be played with it (indicated by the perpen- 
dicular line—arrow). 

Example» 3, from Beethoven's Sonate, 
































It will by now, through the study of the 
previous examples be unnecessary to explain 
all the forms of lines; but the principal 
notifications will be found to be conjunct 
movements in octaves ascending in the right 
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hand, and the conjunct movements in octaves 
descending in the /eft hand, forming to each 
other contrary motion. It must be noticed 
that the first bar of C’s in common with both 
hands; the second bar and first beat of the 
third bar have G’s i common in the left, also 
F's in common in the right hand: the curved 
(broken) lines are to indicate reflective 
judgment by taking the xeavest point in the 
plane of vegard, as the octaves are more 
distant on the visual field. Inthe remainder 
of the symmetry the C’s are in common in the 
left hand; but we find an oblique movement to 
it in the right hand by G passing to the 
concluding A’s which are in common, 
accompanied by F's in common also in the 
right hand. 


Example 4, from Schumann-Paganini's 
*‘ Etude de Concert,” Op. 10, No. 4: 





(To be continued.) 





TO ORCHESTRAL SOCIETIES. 


Send for detailed lists of CARL VOLTI’S works; the 
best and most popular sevies yet issued. Nearly 400 
sets to select from!!! 


“The Amateur Concert.” 

A Collection of Overtures, Operatic Selections, 
Movements from Symphonies, etc., arranged as Solos, 
Duets, Trios or Quartets for Violin, Piano, 2nd Violin, 
Viola, 'Celloand Bass, Flute and Piccolo, 2 Clarionets, 
2 Cornets, Euphonium, Trombone and Drums. 9, 
Nos. Band, 2s. 6d. each; Separate Parts, Piano, Is, 
other Parts, 6d. each. 


“The Highland Wreath.” 
A Selection of the most admired Scotch Airs for the 
Violin, with Accompaniments (ad lib.) for Piano, 2nd 
Violin, Viola, 'Cello, Flute, Clarionet and Cornet. 48 
Nos. 1s. 6d.each; Separate Parts, rst Violin, 6d. ; 
Piano, 6d.; Other Parts, 3d. each. 


SPECIAL FOR SUNDAYS, “P.S.A.”, etc. 
“Gems from the Great Masters.” 24 Nos.’ 
Selections from Oratorios, Masses, etc., same arrange- 
ments and prices as ‘‘ Amateur Concert.” 
“The Sacred Wreath.” 25 Nos.” 

A Selection of the most admired Sacred Airs, 24 Num- 

bers for same Instruments and prices as ‘‘ Highland 


POPULAR MARCHES. 36 Nos. 


Also Series of Duets, Trios & Quartets by Cart VoLtT1. 
To Soloists—send for lists of Cart VoLt1 & ANDRE 
La TarcuHe's works, 

To Professors—send for lists of Cart Voit: & 
ANDRE La TarcHE’s theoretical works. 
JOHN BLOCELEY 
3, ARGYLL 8T., REGENT 8T., LONDON, W. 





The only remedy for Whistling Strings 


INFALLIBLE 


am OIL. 
Trapp BS Manx. 
REGISTERED 


TESTIMONIALS 


RESIN 





9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W. 
December 13th, 1880, 
Dear Sir,—I have much pleasure in testifying to the good 
qualities of your Oil for strings. It maker the strings more 
curable'and gives them a thicker volume of tone. One would 
expect that Oil makes strings soft and tender, but yours has 
bracing qualities, and makes them stiff and hard, and eminently 
fitted for orchestral playing. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
LUDWIG STRAUS. 


9, Northwick Terrace, Maida Vale, London, W, 
December 13th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—The qualities of your Resin are strength and power, 
and discreetly rubbed in it answers all the desiderata, answering 
the strings quickly and easily, with a minimum of scratching. 
Believe me, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
R. R. SHienps, UDWIG STRAUS. 


St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. 
December 16th, 1880. 
Dear Sir,—I have tried the resin and find it exceedingly good. 
Yours truly, 
J. T. CARRODUS., 


4, Disraeli Road, Putney, 8.W. 

January Ist, 1889. 
Dear Sir,—Through pressure of business, I have not had an 
opportunity of thanking you for the Resin and Oil you sent me. 
The Resin is certainly by far the best levertried. ‘lhe first time 
I tried the Oil it did not answer, as I think I overdried the strings. 
However, the second time it was a complete success, I shall be 
glad to know how, and what price both articles can be obtained, 
and if my testimonial is of any use to you I give it most willingly 

Yours very truly, 
CARL 8S “HNEIDER, 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


R. R. SHIELDS, 


R. R. SHIELDs. 


Widmore House, Bartholomew Road, London, N.W. 
March 26th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—It is with great pleasure that I write these few lines 
to you to say, after having severely tried your Oil and Resin for 
some years for Solo Playing,I can safely state that there is none 
in the world to equalthem. I am also pleased to say my pupils 
use both, and find them a great advantage, 
. Faithfully yours, 
F. A. KARNSHAW., 
Professor at—Portman Academy, Baker Street; Metropolitan 
College; Philharmonic Society; Richter, Hen- 
schel, Barnby, and all Festival Concerts, 


31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 
May 5th, 1893. 

Sir,—For about nine months, I have constantly used your “ In- 
FALLIBLE "’ On for my Violoncello Strings. I cannot speak too 
highly of it; it is far superior to any other Oil that I have tried, 
including that obtained from Italy. I find the tone of the strings 
improved by using it, and is produced more easily after it is ap- 
plied. I have recommended it to many friends, both professional 
and amateur, and they quite agree with me as to its efficacy. 

lam, yours faithfully and obliged, 


Mn. SHIELDS FRANK D'ALQUEN, 





31, St. Michael's Place, Brighton. 

May 8th, 1893. 
Dear Sir,—I beg to thank you for the Oil just received, and I 
once more assure you that I consider it excellent. I find that 
Strings that would be useless without it are made playable, and 
the best are improved. I should be doing an injustice if I did not 
recommend it to my friends, as I have found it so useful myself, 

lam, yours faithfully, 

Mr, SHIELDS. FRANK D'ALQUEN, 
I have found no other Oil answer the same pur ,» and I 
had tried many kinds before,including Rangoon, Petroleum 

&c. I chanced to see my friend Straus’s Testimonial, 





Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
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a REGISTERED 2 
e TO PREVENT “ 
PEGS SLIPPING 
Sold by all respectable dealers in the United Kingdom, Price 6d, 
7 CLARENCE House, HARROGATE. 
December 22nd, 1898. 
Dear Sin,—I have tested your INFALLIBLE OIL and 
PEG COMPOSITION and found both e xcelle nt. 


Yours truly 
HE INRICH DITTMAR. 


Price 4/- each. oe Sold at 1/4 each. 
ORIGINAL DUETS 


For 2 Violins with Piano Accomp. ad Jib. 
(May be also played as duets for Violin and Piano.) 


R. R. Suieyps. 





COMPOSED BY 


WILLIAM A. BETTRIDGE 
(R.N. Band, Devonport.) 

Romance (The Tryst). 
. Polonaise (Hilda). 

Swiss Serenade (On the Alps). 
. Cradle Song (Sweet Dreams). | 
. Serenade (Loving Hearts). 
. Gavotte (Childhood). 


W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD,W.C. 


POPULAR & COPYRIGHT MUSIC. 
(Postage 4d. each.) ISSUED BY (Postage 4d. each.) 


>. WILLIAM REEVES, 
83, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. 


Out wWRh 








VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

Series of 12 Pieces Arranged by A. Mullen 
256. Campbelisare Coming | 317. Ben Bolt 
257. British Grenadiers 312. Low Back’d Car 
258. Lifeonthe Ocean Wave 313 Sprig of Shillelagh 
259. Hearts of Oak 314. March from Norma 
260. Ivy Green 315. March,GuillaumTell 
261. Red, White and Blue | 316. Lass O' Gowrie 
284. Reverie in E minor... ne W. Vinnicombe 


VIOLIN. 
170. March St. Olave es , F. James 
MANDOLINE AND "PIANO. 

274. Alice where art Thou ? oo 
407. Belle of Chicago March eee ]. P. Sousa 
406. Blue Danube Waltz ... , Strauss 
416. Cadet, Two Step (arranges)... Alard 
408. Corcoran Cadets March J. P. Sousa 
272. Donau Wellen Waltz.. Lvanovici 
414. Faust Waltz and Flower Song Gounod 
277. Hiawatha Popular Cake Walk Neti Moret 
401. High School adets March ... ]. P. Sousa 
2067. Kathleen Mavourneen rey 
399. Liberty Bell March J. P. Sousa 
400. Manhattan Beach March ]. P. Sousa 
411. March Past of the National 

Fencibles ... J. P. Sousa 
410. March Past of the Rifle Regt J. P. Sousa 


VIOLONCELLO STUDENTS 





The Sevcik method may appeal to 
violinists, but what is more important 
to you, is a correct method of studying 
the ’cello. 

MY SYSTEM IS KNOWN ALL 

OVER THE WORLD. 


Write at once for Terms for Postal Lessons. 


Students may have their own music 
fingered and edited ; if you are in doubt 
about any passage send it along. 


SCALE PRACTISE CHART, Price 5/- 


ARTHUR BROADLEY, 
64, Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 





TO COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, CHOIRMASTERS 
BANDMASTERS AND TEACHERS, &c. 





MANUSCRIPT MUSIC PAPER. 


a. 12 Staves, roy. 8vo, 10 by 6}, ruled plain in quires, 
120 sheets, the lot 2/6. 

This is pre-eminently the Musical Students’ aper, as it is 
light, portable, smooth and easy to write upon; each sheet, too, 
will hold a large quantity of matter. There is no paper beiter 
suited for Exercises on Counterpoint and Harmony. 

b. 12 Staves, oblong folio, 14 by 10, ruled in groups 
of 3 staves for Organ Music, 5 quires, 120 sheets, 
the lot 5/- 

The paper is of the same size as ordinary oblong folio, Organ 
Music, e.g., English Organ Music, Best's Arrangements, etc. 

c. 12 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

Exactly the same in size as ordinary folio printed music so 
that upon it Songs or Organ Pieces may be written just as they 
are to be printed. It is a very useful paper, as Manuscript 
music written on it can be bound with Printed Music. 

d. 12 Staves, quarto size, 11% by 94, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 3/6. 


e. 12 Staves, oblong qnarto, 9} by 11%, 5 quires, 120 
sheeis, the lot 3/6. 

f. 24 Staves, folio music size, 10 by 14, 5 quires, 120 
sheets, the lot 5/- 

g. 12 Staves, folio music size, ruled even, 10 by 14, 

5 quires, 120 sheets, the lot 5/- 

h, 14 Staves, quarto size, 113 by 9} 5 quires, 120 

sheets the lot 3/6, 





255. Oceana Schottische ... W. H_ stevens 

279. Over the Waves — Rosas Carriage Paid. 

409. Our Fiirtation March a Sousa itihasttio“aien 

412. Semper Fidelis March i Sousa ITE Lonpon: 

398. Washington Post March .,, Sousa Qe" }*SH REEVES, 83, CHARINGCROSS ROAD W.C. 
MH 1905 
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* MUSICAL. WORKS: 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZES. OR FOR» PRESENTATION. 


ON SALEBY 
WILLIAM REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 








i Deptery of Music in England, by Dr. F. Hurrrer, Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
(pub. 8s. 6d. : . 
Twelve Lessons on Breathing and Breath Control, for Singers, Speakers, and 


Teachers, by Grorcs E. Tuorp, cr. 8vo, limp'cloth, 1s. 


These Lessons ate so written that you can, by studying them, master the fundamental principles employed in 


the use of the Voice Without a Master. ; 
Tomy Lessons on the ‘Development of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers. and 
eachers, by Georce E. TuHorp, cr. 8vo, limp cloth, rs 
. This Series of Lessons is intended to give Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocutionistsand Clergymen a Practical 

Knowiedge of How to Strengthen and Develop the Voice’ cae 

Dictionary of Musicians, from the Earliest Period to the Present, er. 8vo, sewed, 1s. 

A Treatise on the Structure and Preservation of the Violin and ajl oth 
Bow-Instruments, together with an account of the most Celebrated Makers and of 
the genuine characteristics of their instruments, by ‘J, A. Orto, translated with Addi- 
tions and I}lustrations, by Joun Bisuor, 4th idition, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. : 

Mozart’s Don Giovanni, a Commentary, by Caarizs Gounod, translated by WINDEYER 
Crarx and J. T. Hurcunison, er, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Art of Modulating, Being a Series of Papers on Modulating at the Pianoforte, with 
Sixty-two Musical Examples, by Henry C. Banister, cr. 8vo, cloth, as. 


* Sketches of Great Violinists and Great Pianists, Biographical and Anecdotal, with © 


Account of the Violin and Early Violinists (V:otti, Spohr, Paganini, De Beriot, Ole 
Bull, Clementi, Moscheles, Schumann (Robert and Clara), Chopin, Thalberg, Gott- 
schalk, Liszt), by G. T. Ferris, bevelled ~loth, gilt edges, 2nd edition, 4s. $d, : 


Greater Works of Chopin (Polonaises, Mazurkas, Nocturnes, ete.) and how-they should 


be played, by J. Kkeczynsal, translated by Miss N. Janorus, and edited by SuTHer-. © 


LaND Epwarps,*with Portrait; Facsimile, étc., cr. 8vo, cloth, 55. : 
Music 2nd Musicians, Essays and Criticisms, by Roser SCHUMANN, translated, edited, 

and annotated by F..R. Rirrer, Portrait of Rebert Schumann, a hed from a 

Crayon « Sadegge First Series, thick cr. 8yo, cloth, 8s. 6d. Fourth Edition. 
Ditto, Second Series, thick cr. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. Second-Edition, Saag 
Wagner—Beethoven, by Ricuard Wacner, witn-a Supplement from the Philosophical 
Aioatpe ed Arthur Schopenhauer, tianslated by E. Daxnnsieueas second edition, cr. 

vo cioth, 6s. 4 aa : ve: 
Wagner as I Knew Him, by Fervinanpy Prageer, 35. 6d. (pub, 7s, 6d.) 





: Second Mdition. _ | Just Published. Grown 8x0; cloth, 25.64. 
Ge; Gvn;, bevelled clash, 9): . INFORMATION- 
r : ”” FOR # 
ON CON DUCTI N G : Prayers, OwnERS, DEALERS AND MAKERS OF 
4 Treatise on Style m the _ BOW-INSTRU MENTS. 
Ewooution of Classical Music ALSO FoR STRING MANUFACTURERS, 
By RICHARD WAGNER. | | Taken from Pc hal Bipevionce, Stidies & Observations 
Taanstaren st With Mustrations of s Stainer and g Guarneriua Violin, esc. 
EDWARD DANNREUTHER, : By WILLIAM HEPWORTH. ; 
W. REEVES, '83, CHARING CROSS ROAD W.C. W. REEVES, 83, CHARING CROSS ROAD, WC 
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THE 


VIOLIN r I MES. 





ie ANUARY rene 





The Hiondon Institute of Music, 


For tne further Development and Encouragement of Vocalists, Violinists, 
and Pianists only. 


The Winter Examinations are proposed to be held at the following Centres — 


Derby 
Sheffield 
Luton 
Kettering 
Alfreton 
Tibshelf 

West Bromwich 
Beccles 
Bletchley 
Gainsborough 
Barrow in- Fneness 
Hull 

Great Yarmouth 
Grimsby 
Dundee 
Manchester 
Eccles 

Leeds 

Preston 
Liverpool 
Dublin 
Southport 
Consett 
Newcastle 
Durham 
Edinburgh 
Falkirk 
Ormskirk 
Glasgow 
\berdeen 
Kidderminster 
Gloucester 
Bristol 
Cardiff 
Minehead 
Swansea 


Abertillery 
(rorscinon 
Aberavon 

Port Talbot 

Teaby 

Bridgend 

Newport 
Streatham 

Manor Park 
Gravesend 

Hendon 
Chesterfield 
Middlesberough 
Whitehaven 
Birmingham 
Stockpert 
Rotherham 
Biackburn 
Brighouse 

Reading 

Buralev 

Burton-on- Tren€” 
Bury j 
Brighton rae | 
Leicester 

Bolton ; 
London 
Cambridge 

St. Helens 
Southend-on-Sea ss 
Southampton 
Southsea 
Portsmouth 
Warrington 
Wigan 
\\Vednesbury 
Workington 


Representatives wanted all over the ictrintes: 


Representatives, desirous to have the date for Examination , fixed, are requested to 


communicate their wishes at their earlicst possible c 


rnveniepnce to 


THE HON, SEORETARY, LONDON INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


2, SPENCER MANSIONS, QUEEN’S CLUB GARDENS, W., 


SYLE ABUS NOW READY. 




















‘3 “Printed | for r the pe rietor by Tux Nrw “TEMPLE Press, 17, Graut Road, Addisc “es Croydon, 
blished by Wm. Reeves, 83, Charing Cross Read London, W.C 
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